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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
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Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1933, 
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Equal Rights 


Let Us Dedicate Ourselves Anew 


HAT the National Woman’s Party stands for—the proud record of 

\¢ its noble dead and the high hopes of those into whose hands they 

' gave the torch of freedom—has never been better expressed than 

by Florence Bayard Hilles at the memorial services last Saturday in 
Washington. 


“There is particular need,” said the National Chairman, “for the help of 
women today in the effort to bring our frightened and baffled world out of 
its depression and peril. There is need for women to help save our civilization 
from the blunders of the past. There is need for women to show, in no ‘uncer. 


tain terms, a patriotism above all prejudice of party or selfish aggrandizement. 


“Women realize their responsibility for the country’s rehabilitation. 
Women, equally with men, want to assist in the present deplorable situation. 


- Women want to help to the utmost to bring back to this country—indeed to 


the world—that confidence and security which at present lie wounded and 
prone. But women can do little until they can take a real share in directing 
the Nation’s life. Notwithstanding the granting of suffrage, women still count 
for almost nothing in deciding the policies of our country. And women will 
continue to:count for almost nothing until they are recognized by our Govern- 
ment as equal in rights, in all ways, with men. 


“Let us here resolve to follow in the footsteps of those great women who 
have gone before us. Let us here resolve to go on with their fight, without 
faltering, until thé principle of equality for women has been given its rightful 
place in our National Constitution and is recognized as a guiding principle of 


‘our Nation’s life. With this purpose before us we submit to you the following 
resolution to be taken to the President of the United States: ¢ 


“WHEREAS, the present trying times have borne particularly heavily upon 
women, as one of the newest and least organized groups in the industrial 
world, with the result that today great numbers of women throughout our 
country are destitute, are unable to find work, are in despair—as never before 
in our Nation’s history ; ; | 


“WHEREAS, Married women all over the are turned out of 
employment solely on the ground that they are married and, as a result, are 
no longer able to take care of themselves and their children, but are forced 
to depend on others for the very means of existence; | 


‘‘WHEREAS, women in general, married and unmarried, are steadily being 
pushed out of the trades and professions and back into the field of unpaid 
labor so that all the hard-won gains of women in the economic world during | 
the past half century are in peril; er 


‘“Wernas, the situation daily grows worse, as great numbers of highly 
trained women are being dismissed by the Government almost without notice, 
after years of faithful service, although the Government is urging private 
industry to retain its employees; 


“Wuerzas, the future looks even darker for women than the present, as 
more and more women are being turned out of employment; as the cost of 
living, which they must meet, is again mounting higher and higher; as the 
burden of taxation imposed them is greater and 
therefore be it | 


“Resolved, That we call upon the President to use the vast power of his 


office 


to end the present wholesale dismissals of women from Government 
service ; | 

to end the continued discriminations against married women in the 
Government service ; | 

to remove the present artificial handicaps placed upon women wage- 
earners by special legislation as to hours, night work and wages apply- 
ing only to women and not to their male competitors ; 

and in particular to aid the proposed Amendment to the National 
Constitution guaranteeing to women Equa] Rights with men, so that 
in the future women may have equal protection with men in the hard 
struggle for existence.” 
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Great and Good Women Honored Impressive Pageant 


“economic equality’ as the next 
goal in the woman’s movement 
climaxed the Memorial Services to women 
held by the National Woman’s Party in 
Washington last Saturday in honor of 
Mis. Oliver H. P. Belmont and famous 
pioneer leaders. 
Resolutions for presentation to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt adopted during the day 
by the National Council of the Woman’s 
Party were read at the conclusion of the 
dramatic pageant in which a thousand 
women carrying banners marched to the 
music of the United States Marine Band 
as it accompanied Carmela Ponselle of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who made her 
first appearance in Washington by sing- 
dng hymns to the triumph of women espe- 
cially composed for these ceremonies. 
Setting forth the “destitution and de- 
spair” of women who are being forced out 
of employment “solely on the ground that 
they are married” and of those who “mar- 
ried and unmarried are steadily being 
pushed out of the trades and professions 


V IGOROUSLY worded demands for 


and back into the field of unpaid labor,” 


the resolutions call upon the President “to 
end the present wholesale dismissals of 
women from government service; to re- 
move present artificial handicaps placed 
upon women wage earners by special legis- 
lation as to hours, night work and wages 
and to aid the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment.” 


These resolutions were read to the 
great audience attending the ceremonies 


in the national amphitheater by Florence 
Bayard Hilles, Chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party, who, asserting that 
“women still count for almost nothing in 
deciding the policies of our country,” ap- 
pealed for fuller power and a fuller share 
of responsibility in the nation’s life. 

Gail Laughlin, member of the legisla- 
ture of Maine, paying tribute to the pio- 
neers, pointed to the fact that “all of the 
pioneers alike declared for the complete 
freedom and equality of women, civil, in- 
dustrial and political. They wanted no 
privileges and no restrictions, but claimed 
for woman the right to work out her own 
destiny unhampered by any human-made 
laws which would put her in a class by 
herself. Their goal was the setting up 
of one standard of conduct and achieve- 
ment, the human standard. Our liberties 
of today, our rights of property, our op- 
portunity for education, have been bought 
with a price. For them we owe a debt to 
those great unconquerable souls of a past 
day. There is only one way to pay that 
debt, by helping to win wider opportu- 
nities, complete equality and full justice 
for the women of the future.” | 

Doris Stevens of New York, Chairman 
of the Inter-American Commission of 


Women, paid eloquent tribute to Mrs. 
Belmont, calling attention to the fact that 
not only had Mrs. Belmont worked for 
political equality in America but that her 
leadership had encircled the globe, bring- 
ing together the women of America, 
Europe, Asia and Africa in an effort to 


embody the principle of equality for men — 


and women in the international code of 
law now being proposed for adoption by 
the nations of the world. Miss Stevens 
concluded her speech: “All about us we 
see attempts being made, buttressed by 
governmental authority, to throw women 
back into the unlovely dependence from 
which they were just emerging. ! This 
must not be. Let us put forth our de- 
mands tonight with the confidence of the 
pioneer women to whom nothing was un- 
attainable.” 

For half an hour preceding the cere- 
monies, the United States Marine Band 
played a program of specially selected 
music, ending with the chimes, “Lest We 
Forget.” Women’s voices, led by the 
Estelle Wentworth Chorus, then raised 
the triumphant music of the “March of 
the Women” which, taken up by the 
Marine Band, served as the Processional 
for the long lines of women in white bear- 
ing brilliant banners who approached the 
stage down the center aisle of the theater. 
Banners of tribute to the pioneers, the 
State and organization flags and old suf- 
frage banners were carried to the raised 
stage while the challenging purple, white 
and gold emblems of the Woman’s Party 
were massed at either side. | 


The line was led by Mrs. Victor Dupont, | 
of Wilmington, carrying the American ~ 


flag, Florence Bayard Hilles carrying the 
Woman’s Party banner, and Mrs. Harvey 


—W. Wiley, former Chairman of the Na- 


tional Woman’s Party, carrying the flag 
of tribute to Mrs. Belmont. Immediately 
after, came the banners to the twenty-six 
other women pioneers and behind these, 
pennants bearing the names of the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Party who aided in 
the suffrage campaign and have since died. 

“In Honor Of The Past, In Pledge To 
The Future,” were the words of a special 
banner leading the lines of tribute and 
symbolizing the double significance of this 


‘memorial pageant. 


Famous women were not the only ones 
honored. “To Unknown Women” were 
the words on a large banner carried by 
Dora G. Ogle, of Maryland, which recog- 
nized “not only the hundreds of thou- 
sands of women who worked incon- 
spicuously for women’s rights, but the 
millions who by earning their own livings 
and attaining economic independence have 
made the woman’s movement possible. 

When the colorful banners were massed 
on the stage, the invocation was offered 


by one of the distinguished women clergy- 
men of the east, the Reverend Dr. Rietta 
M. Emerson of Wilmington. 

The glorious voice of Carmela Ponselle 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company was 
heard in the rousing song to women, 
‘“‘Weep No More,” the words of which had 
been written by Mrs. Belmont and set to 


Music by Dr. T. Tertius Noble, in the 


opening number on the program, the audi- 
ence responding with deep enthusiasm. 
The effect of the song was sustained by 
a special ceremony arranged by Marion 
Chase of the District of Columbia and a 
group of young women symbolizing the 
future, who raised laurel branches in 
honor of the women of the past. Follow- 
ing the speeches the ceremonies were con- 
cluded with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
played by the Marine Band and sung by 
Carmela Ponselle, who called the audi- 
ence to its feet. The recessional, played 
by the Marine Band, was “Onward Glori- 
ous Women.” — 

Forty-eight State flags were carried in 
the line by State representatives and dele- 
gations. The professions and industrial 
trades of women were represented by 
other delegates. Thirty organizations 
appeared, in some instances with their 
own banners, as others carried the ban- 
ners of pioneers who blazed the way in 
the field of work in which they are 
engaged. 

Behind the banner “Industrial Work- 
ers” were grouped waitresses, seams- 
tresses, laundry workers, salesmen, cleri- 
cal workers, bookbinders, typesetters, and 
transit workers. They were led by Kath- 
rine Withrow, Chairman of the New York 
Government Workers’ Council; Mary 
Murray, President of the Transit Wom- 
an’s League of New York; Maude Wil- 
liams of the Typographical Union and 
Kathrine Harrington, secretary to the 
International © Brotherhood of Book- 


| binders. 


In the professional group the banner of 
the physicians was carried by Dr. Eliza- 
beth O’Malley, president of the Women’s 
Medical Association; that of teachers by 
Sara Crumb; of the social workers by 
Dorothy Dietz; of the poets by Myrtle 
Patterson; of the writers by Stanley 
Reed ; of the actresses by Mabel O. Wil- 


cox; of the homemakers by Ruth Snod- 


grass; of the dentists by Dr. Leah Minkin. 

Representative groups of national or- 
ganizations taking part in the ceremonies 
included The League of American Pen 
Women, District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Daughters of America, units of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, National 
Sabbath Alliance, Association for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, District of 
Columbia Bar Association, Business and 
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Professional Women, the Soroptomist, 


Zonta, and Quota clubs, Legion of Loyal 


Women, Women’s Relief Corps, Ladies 
of the G. A. R., National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, Susan B. Anthony League, 
Women’s Single Tax Club, and Society of 


the Children of the American Revolution. | 


Among the district organizations repre- 
sented were the women of the Washington 
College of Law, Columbia Heights Art 
Club, Excelsior Literary Club, Park View 
Women’s Club, Marietta Park Woman’s 
Club, Pen and Palette Club, women mem- 
bers of the Stanton Park Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Mid City Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, the Petworth Woman’s Club, 
Bethesda Woman’s Club, Friendship 
House, Shakespeare Society, Wheel of 
Progress, and Sunshine and Community 
Society. 

Drama and color was given to the line 
by banners made famous in suffrage days. 
Among them was the one carried at the 
head of the first Washington suffrage 
parade, when women made their way 


down Pennsylvania Avenue against the 


attack of an unruly mob jeering at them 
because of their demand for “votes for 
women.” On this famous banner are 
the words, “Forward Out of Error, 
Forward Into Light.” Another carried 
the words of a song written by pickets 
while they served jail sentences, “We Hold 
a Banner for a Sword, Till All Oppres- 


sion Cease.” The challenge of hundreds 


of purple, white and gold emblems of the 


‘Woman’s Party, brilliant as they caught 


the artificial light under the night skies, 
in themselves recalled to Washington 
what seems now to have been the in- 
credible struggle of women for the right 
to vote. 


The pageant was directed by Marie 
Moore Forrest. 


Anita Pollitzer who has come to Wash- 
ington to take charge, as vice-chairman of 
the Woman’s Party, of the campaign for 
the Equal Rights Amendment stated that 
the resolutions on Equal Rights and equal 


- economic opportunity will be carried to 


the White House as soon as an appoint- 
ment can be made. 


The Pioneers and those. he carried 
their banners were Margaret Brent, who 
before the Revolution petitioned Lord 
Baltimore for Equal Rights, carried by 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Council of Baltimore; Abigail Adams, 
who threatened to “foment a rebellion” 
were women not given an equal voice in 
the government, by Belle Gibson for the 
Daughters of America; Abigail Scott 
Dunniway, who carried the cause of 
women west with the pioneers, by Emma 
Wold; Anne Hutchinson, great relig- 
ious leader, by Elizabeth Sawtelle for 
the Sabbath Alliance; Hlizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Lucretia Mott, who called 
the first women’s rights convention, by 


Mrs. Gerrit 8. Miller, Jr., and Amelia 
Himes Walker of Baltimore; Susan B, 


Anthony, by Alice Paul; Lucy Stone and 
Anna Howard Shaw, by Adele Whiteside 
and Patricia Coleman; IJsabel Beecher 
Hooker, and Virginia L. Mmor who cast 


trial votes in 1872 and carried the case to — 


the Supreme Court, by Carolyn Chantry 
and Beverly Kehoe; Clara Barton and 
Kate Sherwood, who organized the Red 
Cross and the Woman’s Relief Corps, b 


G. A. R. and Cora Manoly for the Wom- 
an’s Relief Corps; Julia Ward Howe, by 
Edna Knight Gasch, second national vice- 
president, for the League of American 
Pen Women; Mary Baker Eddy, by 
Marian May, Mrs. John Jay White and 
Esther McLaughlin; Elizabeth Blackwell, 


first American woman physician, by Dr. 


Edith Sevielle Coale, for the Women’s 
Medical Association; Margaret Fuller, by 
Mrs. W. W. Badgley for the District 
League of American Pen Women; Antoin- 
ette Brown Blackwell, one of the first 
women clergymen, by Priscilla Edgerton 
of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club; Angelina and Sarah Grimke, lead- 
ers in the abolition of slavery and Equal 
Rights campaign, by Julia West Hamil- 
ton and Mary Terrell, for the National 
Association of Colored Women; Sophia 


Smith, founder of Smith College, by Re- 


bekah Greathouse; Mary Lyon, founder 


ef Mt. Holyoke, by Alice V. Creque for the 


Excelsior Literary Club; Alice Freeman 
Palmer, first president of Wellesley, by 
Barbara Caton for the Wellesley Club; 
Emma Willard, who opened the doors of 
education to women, by Mrs. Otto Hum- 
merlund of the Petworth Women’s Club; 
Frances Willard, who led in the temper- 
ance struggle, by Marie Brinley; May 
Wright Sewell, founder of one of the first 
great women’s organizations, the Inter- 
national Council of Women, by Virginia 
Starks; and Ernestine Rose, first to de- 
mand equal property rights for women, 
by Mrs. Frederick Pelzman. 

“Members of the National Woman’s 
Party who took part in the suffrage cam- 
paign and have since died were honored 
with special banners. The roster included: 

District of Columbia, Kate Boeckh, Kiva 
Evans, Emma Dean Powell, Emma M. 
Wallace, mother of Mrs. Dwight Clark; 
Emma M. Gillett, Harriette Hifton King. 


Belva Lockwood, Dr. Clara Ludlow, Alice © 


Barney, Jessie Hardy MacKaye, and Mrs, 
George Pflaster. 

New York City, Inez Milholland, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Mrs. H. C. Havemeyer, 
Crystal Eastman and Elizabeth Colt. 

California, Phoebe Hearst of San Fran- 
cisco, Eliza Lord of Kentfield, and Ellen 
B. Scripps of La Jolla. 

Colorado, Mrs, Oliver H. Shoup and Dr. 
Caroline E. Spencer, both of Colorado 


Springs. 


Equal Rights 


‘Connecticut, Catherine M. ee of 
Hartford. 

Deleware, Mrs. Martin E. Cranston of 
Newport. 

Florida, Mary A. N olan of J actin. 
ville. 

Georgia, Mrs. Legare O’Bear of Madi- 
son, Senator Rebecca, Felton of Carters. 
ville, 
Illinois, Ruth Crocker, Mary Wilmarth, 


Rebecen Blaine ‘for thie Ladies ct tag 


_. Maryland, Etta Haynie Maddox of 
Baltimore, the Reverend Olympia Brown 
of Baltimore, whose home was 
in Wisconsin. 

Massachusetts, J Pea- 
body of Cambridge, Ruth Havens of Bos- 
ton, Agnes M. Morey of Brookline, and 


Mrs. Steele MacKaye of Shirley. 


Michigan, Mrs. William McGraw and 
Mrs. James Whittemore of Detroit. 

Minnesota, Mrs. Alden Potter of Minne- 
apolis. 

Ohio, Dr. Gillette Hayden and ‘Mrs. 
John Gordon Batelle, both from Columbus. 

Oregon, Clara Wold of Portland. 

Pennsylvania, (Mary Burnham, Kath- 
erine C. Halligan and Mrs. Lawrence 


Lewis, all of Philadelphia; Rebecca Win- 
sor of Haverford. 


Tennessee, Mrs. L. Crozier French of 
Knoxville, | 
Virginia, Sophie Meredith and Julia 
Jennings, both of Richmond. 


West Virginia, Mrs. Jewell Kenny of 


-ESSAGES arriving at Alva Belmont 

House indicated widespread inter- 

est throughout the country in this mem- 
orable and imposing demonstration. | 


Blair Niles of New York, well known 
throughout the world as writer and ex- 
plorer, said: | 


“IT shall be with you in spirit. I feel 
deeply the debt which the modern woman 
—whatever her profession—owes to the 
Feminists who blazed for us the trail of 
liberty and opportunity. It:is well that 
from time to time we should pause to pay 
tribute to them; since but for them none 


of us could be what is today possible for 


Dr. iss Dickinson of Chicago 
wired: 

“It grieves me very much to forego ac- 
tive participation in all activities which 
honor the late president of the Woman’s 
Party, Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, and 
promote woman’s complete equality with 
man, with law, and all human relation- 
ships.” 

A telegram from George Gordon Battle 
reads: 

“The memorial services are a well-de- 
served tribute to' the memory of Alva E. 
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Belmont. She was a bold spirit who 


dared to support the cause in which she 
She proved her faith by her 


believed. 
work, by her generous and loyal devotion 
to her principles, and she rendered great 
service to her country and to humanity. 
I wish very much that I could be present, 
but circumstances make it a I 


- gend my hearty sympathy.” 


Lois Pierce of the 


Conference Club of Business and Pro- 


fessional Women of New York, sent word: 


“T wish I could be present, together 
with the members of my club, to add in 
person our own tribute to these faithful 
women to whom all honor is due. They 
served us well. , 

“And now we must continue where they 
left off, for our right to partake of citizen- 
ship in its fullest extent, and our ability 


189 


along economic lines, must know no wav- 
ering until we are, indeed, and truly, ac- 
claimed equal in our endeavors. 

“Even now, after all the fight, the Dry 
Goods Associations present a code in 
which the maximum wage for women is 
that accorded the minimum for men. 
Why? 

“My best wishes for the success of the 
demonstration.” 


Tribute to Alva Belmont 


N our ‘ine is neither space 
I’ nor time. We are bound by nothing 
except the vitality of our own desires. 
One of the enchanting things about tiny 
children is that they, waking, often act 
as we do in our dreams. To the child 
all things seem possible, The little child 
wants to embrace the lovely moon which 
shines upon us tonight. Too often the 
parent laughs. The child becomes 
ashamed. It is a sin against the _ 
ever to laugh at dreams. 

The child’s desire to embrace the moon 
has become a folk symbol of absurdity. 
And yet just recently men and women 
astronomers have come to know the moon 
with its vast lakes or seas, with its 
chiselled mountains and valleys better, 
perhaps, than some parts of the earth. 

Too often the child’s spirit withers 
under the ridicule of a parent. It no 
longer dares to ignore obstacles, It grows 
up to become a prisoner of time and space, 
tradition and convention. It grows up ina 
moonless world. But occasionally a child 
holds fast to those illimitable powers it 
first possessed,—keeps intact its dreams. 
It is true that there are dreamers of sel- 
fish little phantasies. But there are others 


whose dreams have an epic sweep affecting. 


the whole of humankind, who, dream- 
intoxicated, are driven to thrust aside all 
obstacles and to remould the world nearer 
to their heart’s desires. They are the 
aristocrats of the race. It is they who 
are the real and eternal rulers. For the 
heads of nations are not the real rulers 
over us. The President is but the tem- 
porary holder of authority. The real 
rulers—the aristocrats of the race—are 
those who have gone forth to preach their 
heretical dreams and who have met and 
subdued vehement prejudices, the sense- 
less resistance of the commonplace. 
Among these real rulers, these aristocrats 
of the race, is Alva Belmont. 

From Abigail Adams to Alva Belmont! 
You see on yonder banners heroic names 
inscribed, names of women who, dream- 
ing of a better relation between men and 
women, protested against the cruelty and 


barbarity of our present civilization; — 


women who protested against frustrations 
heaped upon women by a civilization 
which fosters antagonism between the 
sexes. We honor them tonight and always. 


By Doris Stevens of New York, 
Chairman of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women 


This speech was delivered, July 8, in — 


Washington at the Memorial Service for 
Mrs. Belmont and other leaders of the 


Woman’s Movement 


Our tribute tonight is for Alva Bel- 
mont, gallant leader and beloved com- 
rade. We see her a little girl dreaming 
momentous dreams in Mobile in the mid- 
dle of the last century. The child of 


dreams, who, according to her own testi- 


mony, “was hard to manage”; the young 


- girl of passionate convictions; the matron 


of many social endeavors and finally the 
leader who would banish from the earth 
all forms of the subjection of women. 
Those of us who knew her best know 
the extraordinary intensity of her will 
and her relentless determination to see 
her plans carried out; her iron, sometimes 
ruthless leadership. Her vitality was the 
marvel of all her friends. Her impatience 
at the supineness of women was colossal. 
Her contempt for petty prejudices which 
stand in the way of women was of heroic 


mold. She had her gay, her docile, her 


tender side too. But hers was a lonely 
road which more compassion, more loving 
approval would have made less lonely. 
Had she lived in a world without galling 
inequalities on every side, in a world more 
welcoming of women’s abilities, gentleness 
would have been her predominant trait. 
Now very likely her early dreams were 
dreams for her own happiness. Later, 
these became social dreams; they were 
extended to include the happiness of all 
women. For a quarter of a century she 
concentrated on securing for women the 
vote, simple symbol of political equality. 
Mark you! People laughed at her. Only 
thirty years ago women wanting to vote 
seemed to the majority of people, earth- 
bound, as absurd as the child reaching for 
the moon. Today again people out of 
reckless arrogance say that our demand 
for complete equality in all domains of 
life is absurd. How dare anyone say that 
this or any other dream is unattainable! 
Another thing about Alva Belmont is 
unique. Mostly the content of our dreams 
gets thinner as we go to the end of our 
life. Not so with her. The horizons of 


her dreams widened. During her later 
years her leadership encircled the globe. 
Through her the women of the American 
hemisphere stood united with the women 
of Europe against the launching of a 
world code dealing unequally with women. 
A beginning, too, was made in joining to 
Europe and the Americas the women of 
Asia and Africa. From liberty and equal- 
ity for the women of one nation to liberty 
and equality for the women of the world 


_—that was the are of her dream. 


To the end, she held fast to her dream— 
this dream which is beyond time and 
space, which is infinite and eternal of a 
world in which men and women live and 
work together in loving harmony; a world 
in which fruitful co-operation replaces 
destructive antagonism; a world, in short, 
in which men and women unite their tal- 
ents for greater happiness and so for the 
betterment of the race; a world in which 
the capacities of women are not handi- 
capped by any man-made restrictions. 
Only their own limitations to do and to 
feel would weigh against them. 

How sad that she is dead and did not 
live to see this dream realized in our laws, 
in our customs, in our daily lives. Our 
pageantry, our song, our words will have 
been in vain if we are not stirred to the 
depths of our being to reach out and take 
this dream, give flesh and blood to this 
dream, and bring about now the day when 
women direct their own destinies and 
jointly with men re-make the world in 
which we must dwell together. Our time, 


too, is short. 


We meet tonight, friends, in a critical 
moment in the march of women, All 
about us we see attempts being made, but- 
tressed by governmental authority, to 
throw women back into that morass of 
unlovely dependence from which they 
were just beginning to emerge; attempts 
to take cruel advantage in a cruel crisis 
to penalize the least,well organized group 
in society—women. This must not be. 

Hold fast to your dreams of a world 
of free women. Do not listen to the voice 
of fear. Be not afraid to be absurd. Let 
us go forth from this place tonight re- 
juvenated, with the fresh, God ‘like, con- 
fidence of a little child or of these pioneer 
women, with which nothing is unattain- 
able. 
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Tribute to Women Pioneers 


love us, to live in noble achievements 

is not to die, Tonight we are gath- 
ered in memory of those who, though gone 
from our mortal sight, to new life and 
service, still live here and now, live in 
our hearts, live in the wider opportuni- 
ties, the greater freedom which are the 
heritage of all women because of their 
lives on earth, gathered to pay tribute to 
their services and sacrifices to their great- 
ness of mind and soul; to pay tribute to 
Lucretia Mott whose motto, “Truth for 
authority, not authority for truth,’ em 
bodies the underlying principle of all 
progress; to those clear-eyed prophets, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucy Stone, 
who saw the vision of free women; who, 
ahead of others of their time, realized that 
underlying every other right, protective 
of all other rights, is the right of suffrage; 
to the great apostle, Susan B. Anthony, 


oe O live in the hearts of those who 


who gave a lifetime of indescribable toil 


and sacrifice, of ceaseless, selfless service 
to making the prophetic vision of wom- 
an’s liberty and equality a reality; to 
Mary Livermore, the matchless orator, to 
Julia Ward Howe, whose “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” has inspired millions in 
the struggle for human liberty; to Alva 
Belmont who made possible the continua- 
tion of the struggle for equality; to those 
of our comrades who stood on the picket 
line in the last great battle which sealed 
the doom of woman’s political degrada- 
tion and who suffered imprisonment for 
freedom’s sake, an imprisonment which 
in future years will mark the blackest 
page in American history. 

We bow in tribute to these departed 


leaders and to other leaders whose names 


there is no time to call, to them, and to 
a great host of women whose names we 
shall never know, who on lonely farms, in 

isolated mountain towns, on barren 


Address of Gail Laughlin, 


Member of the State Legislature of Maine 
and Vice-Chairman of the National 
Woman's Party, 

At the Memorial Services to Women, 
July 8, 1933. 


prairies, were equally true to the vision 


of woman’s freedom and who upheld the 
hands and gave aid and support, and 
through their aid and support, fresh cour- 


age and renewed strength and faith to 


those who were in the forefront of the 
battle. 

Whether leader or follower, they all 
met unmeasured ridicule, venomous at- 
tacks upon their characters, often physical 
violence. Theirs too was a great loneli- 
ness, a loneliness which all who are ahead 
of their times must suffer. At the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention held at the 
time of the 80th birthday of Susan B. 
Anthony when, at long last, there had 
come general recognition of her great- 
ness of mind and character and when she 
had stood for hours to shake the hands 
of those who came to greet her, one said, 
“Oh Miss Anthony, aren’t you tired?”— 
and Miss Anthony replied, “Not half so 
tired as when I had nobody’s hand to 
shake.” ‘Those few words spoke a volume 
as to the loneliness of the past... > 

The final touch of martyrdom came in 
the vicious slanderous attacks upon their 
personal characters. They were called 


-“jmmoral women,” and many believed the 


slander. 

The struggle for woman’s freedom is a 
splendid story of self-sacrifice, of un- 
daunted courage, of unwavering faith in 
a great ideal, which these immortals saw 
with clear vision. Read the written words 
of any of them. All alike declared for the 
complete freedom and equality of _— 


civil, industrial, and political. They 
wanted no special privileges and they 
wanted no man-made restrictions based on 
sex. They claimed for woman the right 
to work out her own destiny, unhampered 
by human made restrictions of law, 
camouflaged under the name of protection, 
and which limit the achievements which 
her individual capacity makes possible. 

The present day political liberty of 
women, their right to own property, their 
opportunity for education, for profes- 
sional training, have been bought with a 
price, bought by the services and sacri- 
fices of these unconquerable souls. To 
them all women owe a debt of gratitude. 
There is only one way to pay that debt, 
and that is by helping to win wider oppor- 
tunity, complete equality, full justice, for 
the women who are to come after us. It 
is a vain and foolish gesture to hold a 
memorial service such as this if it is te 
be no more than a tribute of words and 
a pageant of banners. If we are to pay 
true tribute, we must here dedicate our- 
selves anew to the cause of woman’s lib- 
erty and equality, with full confidence in 
ultimate victory, which is inevitable; for 
justice, like truth, “though crushed to 
earth, will rise again, for the eternal iy 
of God are hers.” : 

We of the Woman’s Party go on, as we 
must and shall ever: go on, in- full assur- 
ance that neither principalities nor pow- 
ers; nor time-serving politicians; nor the 
grasping greed of men who are the indus- 
trial and business competitors of women 
and who would seek to handicap them; 
nor ignorance; nor ancient prejudice; nor 
things present, nor things to come; nor 
any created thing ; can forever, or for long, 
debar woman from-complete freedom and 
equality of opportunity, from the com- 
plete control of her own ren 3 which is 
her God-given right. 


Women’s Consultative Committee on N ationality Meets 


Nations Women’s Consultative 

' Committee on Nationality met in 

the League of Nations Building at Geneva 
and drew up a recommendation on the 
nationality of women to be presented to 
the 14th Assembly of the League when 
it convenes in September. The mem- 
bers present at the meeting were Dr. 
Renee Girod, representing the Inter- 
national Council of Women; Ann Zeublin 
Forsythe and Madeleine Doty, represent- 
ing the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom; Lillian von 
Matsch, representing the Inter-American 
Commission of Women; Dorothy Evans, 
representing the Equal Rights Interna- 
tional; and Dr. Rosa Welt Straus, repre- 


O N June 10 and 11, the League of 


senting the All. Asian Conference of 
Women, 

The recommendation edontad by the 
Women’s Consultative Committee for 
presentation to the coming Assembly em- 
phasizes the increasing urgency, in the 
present confusion of international rela- 
tions, of bringing the matter of the na- 
tionality of women to a final and just 
settlement. The recommendation agreed 
upon for presentation to the ianisiaiited 
was as follows: 


“Communication from the 


“WoMaAn’s CONSULTATIVE COMMITTER 
ON NATIONALITY 


“Created by the Council of the League 


of Nations. 


“To be transmitted by the Secretary 
General to the 14th Assembly of the 
League of Nations. 

“The present political and economic sit- 
uation in the world is accentuating the 
anomalies attendant upon the status of 
women in the matter of nationality. 


Therefore this Committee addresses itself 


to the 14th Assembly of the League of 
Nations, as it has done previously to the 
12th and 13th Assemblies, reaffirming for 
the third time, even more urgently than 
before, its opposition to the ratification | 
of the Hague Nationality Convention be- 
cause it differentiates between men and 


women. 


“We urge on the Assembly to take the 
only effective step for the solution of this 
problem, namely, to frame and present 
to the Governments a new nationality con- 
vention on the lines of that proposed by 
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July 15, 1933 


the representative of Chile at The Hague 
Conference of 1930, reading: 

‘The contracting States agree 
that, from the going into effect of 
this Convention, there shall be no 
distinction based on sex in their law 
and practice relating to nationality’.” 


“Respectfully submitted, 


“INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN; 
“WoMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM ; 
“TInTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION 0 
Women; 
“Beuat Ricuts INTERNATIONAL; 


“ArL-ASIAN CONFERENCE OF WOMEN.” 


The International Federation of Uni- , 


versity Women and the International Al- 
liance of Women for Suffrage and Equal 
Jitizenship, both of which had heen in- 
vited by the Council of the League of 
Nations to appoint representatives on the 
Women’s Consultative Committee, did not 
send representatives to the mectings on 


the 10th and 11th, but sent a letter sug- 


gesting that the Women’s Consultative 
Committee should disband on the ground 
that there was no longer need for its 
existence, The letter from the Federa- 
tion of University Women, and the Alli- 
ance for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship 
to the Consultative Committee reads in 
part as follows: | 


“The Consultative Committee was origi- 
nally set up for the single purpose of pre- 
senting a Report on the views of women’s 
international ‘organizations to the Assem- 


bly of the League of Nations in 1931. Not 


without difficulty an agreed Report was 
drawn up and presented. The presenta- 
tion of that Report logically concluded 
the work of the Committee, but since the 
Assembly adjourned consideration of the 
question till the following year, in order 
to obtain the views of the Governments, 
and asked the Consultative Committee to 
submit further observations, there was 
sufficient reason for the continuance of 
that Committee for another year. The 
Committee met in the summer of 1932 
to discuss and prepare a further Report, 
but on this occasion it was not found 
possible to come to agreement and two 
separate Reports were presented. We do 
not consider it is possible for the Com- 


mittee to come to a real agreement on 


some of the points involved in the ques- 
tion. 

“The decision taken by the Assembly in 
1932 seems to us to have changed the posi- 
tion. The field of action is now national 
rather than international and we think 
the proper course now is for each inter- 
national organization to urge its own na- 
tional constituent bodies to give effect to 
the policy of the organization. We do not 
mean, of course, that the international 


organizations should not be free to make © 


direct representations to the League of 
Nations if they wish to do so, jand to 
consult and if desirable co-opera ‘with 
other international organizatior But 
we believe that for the future t _ tt 
be adequate opportunity for 4 a 

4s on 
1t the 


the views of the women’s organ | 
this as on other questions, fs 
necessity of working through a ‘ecial 
Committee.” 


The Women’s Consultative Committee 
considered at its meeting on June 10 and 


11 the above proposal for the disbanding 


of the Committee, and unanimously op- 
posed this suggestion. The Committee 
adopted a resolution on the subject of dis- 
banding the Committee, to be sent to the 
Federation of University Women and to 
the Suffrage Alliance, as follows: 


“RESOLUTION 


“Adopted June 11, 1933, 
by the 


“Woman’s Consultative Committee on 


Nationality 
“Created by the Council of the League of 
Nations 
“Geneva, Switzerland. 


“This 21st Session of the Woman’s Con- 
sultative Committee on Nationality, meet- 
ing in the League of Nations Secretariat, 
Geneva, June 10th and 11th, 1933. 

“Having considered the letter dated 
‘May 13th, addressed by the International 
Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship and by the International Fed- 
eration of University Women to the other 
member organizations of this Committee 
and the proposed letter from these same 
two organizations to the Secretary Gen- 
eral, 

“Recognizes the incontestable right of 
any society to tender its resignation from 
the Committee to the Secretary General, 
i the reasons leading to its decision, 

ut 

“Deplores the intended letter to the 
Secretary General asking that the Wom- 


an’s Consultative Committee on Nation- 


ality shall be disbanded, regarding such 
action by a minority of any committee 
without consultation in full committee as 
entirely unprecedented and not in accord- 
ance with common constitutional pro- 
cedure. 

“The five organizations here represented 
cannot accede to the request to sign the 
proposed letter to the League resigning 
membership of the Woman’s Consultative 
Committee on Nationality and requesting 
that steps be taken to bring it to an end. 
The Woman’s Consultative Committee on 
Nationality has kept the inequalities em- 
bodied in The Hague Nationality Conven- 
tion effectively before the League, because 
it has been directly consulted by the Sec- 
retary General. It was invited to report 
to the 12th Assembly and then invited to 
make further observations to the 13th 
Assembly. Subsequently, in 1932, it was 
invited to continue its work. The dis- 
banding of the Committee now would in- 
terrupt the necessary task of keeping be- 
fore the Assembly the urgent need for an 
international agreement based on equality 
in nationality. | 

“In the two and a half years during 
which this Committee has functioned, 
there has grown up in the League a much 
wider understanding of the women’s de- 
mand for equality, and a recognition of 
the seriousness and importance of wom- 
en’s opinions in world affairs. A com- 
parison of the discussions at The Hague 
Codification Conference of 1930 with 
those in the League of Nations Assemblies 
of 1931 and 1932 brings out this change 
very clearly. We heartily endorse the 
ideas embodied in the reports and reso- 
lutions of the Assembly on the collabora- 


tion of women in the work of the League. 
But even if as many women were ap- 
pointed on Government Delegations and 
League Commissions as we could desire, 
such official appointees are necessarily 
limited to the policy of their Govern- 
ments, and a channel of expression for 
organized feminist opinion would still be 
necessary. 


“Tt has been suggested that the Liaison 


Committee of Women’s International Or- 


ganizations is the proper mouthpiece of 
women on nationality. In view of the 
fact that this Committee does not cover 
large bodies of organized women in the 
United States of America and in Asia, 
which have actively concerned themselves 
with the nationality question, the Liaison 
Committee could not claim to speak for 
feminists as a whole. Its pronounce- 
ments, moreover, never have had the hear- 


ing which has been obtained for the re- 


ports of the Woman’s Consultative Com- 
mittee on Nationality. On the Liaison 
Committee, moreover, there are three so- 
cieties which are opposed to its disband- 
ing, namely: the International Council of 
Women, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom and the 
Equal Rights International. 

“We cannot agree that the field of ac- 
tion is now national rather than inter- 
national. Work to prevent ratification 
within the nations is admittedly neces- 
sary. Unless, however, the question is 
kept before the Assembly also by unceas- 
ing work, The Hague Nationality Conven- 
tion may be brought into force by the 
necessary ten ratifications before it can 
be superseded by a better convention. In 
the regrettable event of The Hague Na- 
tionality Convention coming into force 


_ before 1936, it is essential that prepara- 
tory work be continued in order to avail 


ourselves of the opportunity open at that 
date to have it amended in the sense we 
desire. 

“Further, we do not feel that the fact 
that the women’s organizations are not 
Mnanimous in their views is any reason 
for ceasing to present their opinions to 
the League. The measure of agreement 
is large enough on all the important as- 
pects of the question to warrant joint ac- 
tion on the maximum program that can 
be agreed upon, namely: 

a. To oppose ratification of The 

Hague Convention; 

b. To work for an international 
agreement on equality. 

“In accordance with usual procedure 
both in the League of Nations and else- 
where, any points about which there is 
not unanimity can be expressed by the 
societies wishing to put them forward as 
minority reports, or reservations, or ad- 
denda to the agreed report. 

“In conclusion the five societies declare, 
through the undersigned representatives, 
their intention of continuing the work of 
the Committee to the full extent of their 
powers. In this time of stress, when 
women are more than ever exposed to 
persecution, expulsion and deportation on 
political, economic, racial and_ social 
grounds, the question of their nationality 
becomes so vital that it is of the utmost 
importance that women should show their 
solidarity by a united front and united 
action. Therefore, we strongly urge a 


reconsideration of the proposed intention 
of the International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship and of 
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the International Federation of Uneven 
sity Women. 


“INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL oF WoMEN, 
(signed) Dr. Renee Girod. 
“WoMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FoR AND FREEDOM, 
(Signed) Ann Zeublin Forsythe, 
| Madeline Doty. 


“INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF 
Women, 
(Signed) Lillian von Matsch. 
Rights INTERNATIONAL, 
(Signed) Dorothy Evans. | 
“ALL-ASIAN CONFERENCE OF WOMEN, 
(Signed) Rosa Welt Straus.” 


After up the recom- 


Riad 


mendation and resolution, the Consulta- 
tive Committee adjourned to meet again 
in August when further plans will be 
made for a report to the Assembly on the 
nationality of women, and for the cam- 
paign with the coming Assembly in behalf 
of equality in nationality. __ 


News from the Field 


Ellicott City (Md.) Branch Meets 
‘ “T HE work of our hands, establish 
Thou it.” The Psalmist’s prayer 
which has come down to us through the 
centuries may well have swayed the 
women of Howard County, Maryland, 
when they invited their city sisters from 
Baltimore to a subscription luncheon, 
Thursday, July 6, at the lovely century- 
old homestead of Mrs. Reuben Finnell, 

near Elkridge. 2 
There under a patriarchal old oak 
whose leaves could have whispered tales 
of people and events long antedating the 


memories of the oldest of the guests, the 


women of Howard County set up their 
tables, spread them with snowy table- 
cloths, and set upon them the bounty of 
field, barn, bin, garden and dairy. There 
was golden butter from their own churns, 
chicken from nearby barnyards, tender 
beets, cole slaw as only a Maryland house- 
wife knows how to make it, home-made 


rolls and cake from Howard County 
All of these delicious. things 
more the hostesses had with 


kitchens. 


their own hands. — 

The affair was held under the 
of the Ellicott City Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, of which Mrs. G. 
Ray Helm is chairman. This group was 


organized by Mrs. Finnell, the Howard | 


County chairman, and is part of the How- 
ard County Branch. Its purpose in hold- 
ing the luncheon was to raise funds to 
increase the circulation of 
in Howard County. Thirty-seven members 
from Baltimore and Howard counties and 
from Baltimore City attended. 

The day being a perfect one with noth- 
ing to mar the serenity of spirit inspired 
by the green slopes and wooded hills that 
undulated downward and then up again 
from the farmstead, Mrs. J. William 
Funck, Maryland’s pioneer in the wom- 
an’s movement, who was the first to be 
called upon for a speech, was in the mood 
for telling Lowell that he might have in- 
cluded July in his memorable line from 
“The- Vision of Sir Launfal,” in which he 
implies that June days are the rarest 
ever. Then with the true Feminism of 
one, she said, who in suffrage days had 
been “thoroughly schooled in the doc- 
trine,” Mrs. Funck launched out upon her 
theme that woman has been given a sacred 
mission, that of “bringing the divine order 
of things back to the world,” taking for 
her authority the account in Genesis of 


the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
Garden of Eden. 
“The curse was laid upon 


was to get his share—and they left the 


garden hand in hand,” she said. “The 
world will never be what it should be 
until woman comes back into the world 
to work hand in hand with man.” — 


Ruth Taunton of California warned 


against apathy in the present crisis. She 
argued against the foolhardiness of those 


who are willing to wait “until good times 


return” before taking any action against 
the discriminations that are closing in 
about women on every hand. | 


“Those who say that,’ Miss Taunton | 


maintained, “are not, they can’t be, seri- 
ous. When the automobile succeeded the 
bicyele, people used to say automobiles 
were just a new fad and that they would 


soon pass out of the picture. We know | 


now how wrong that prediction was. 
Things do not go back, and never will. 
You might as well say that blacksmith 
shops are coming back as to say that the 
several million women who are now sup- 
porting themselves will be satisfied again 
with abject economic dependence. In the 


- first place, you won’t be able to force 


them back, and in the second place the 
men will apt be willing to support them. 


A man rebels against supporting a whole 


raft of maiden aunts.” | 

Dora G. Ogle, Legislative Ohadtisan of 
the Baltimore County Branch, showed 
how Maryland laws discriminate against 
women. She reminded her hearers that 
Susan B, Anthony did not want suffrage 
alone, but complete freedom for women, 
and that she waited seventy years for suf- 
frage and died -before her dream was 
realized. Laws removing discriminations 
against women, which had been passed 
in Maryland from 1920 to 1933, Mrs. Ogle 
said, included a statute providing for 
equal pay for equal work for public school 
teachers and all other public servants 


throughout the State, one removing dis- 


criminations against married women as 
administrators, a bill that increases the 


guardianship rights of mothers, but does — 


not yet make them equal to those enjoyed 
by fathers, and a bill..equalizing the.in- 
heritance rights of and 
grandfathers, 

Ida I. Kloze, president of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Council of the 
Maryland Branch, explained how the 
eight-hour law for women was defeated 


at the last of the Maryland 
lature. The bill had been strongly backed 
by the Federation of Labor. Because of 
the efforts of herself and her co-workers, 
Miss Kloze said, a large delegation of 
women waitresses, candy-makers and 
other women engaged in industry went 
to Annapolis, and, by their earnest pleas 
to the legislators not to pass the law 
which would deprive them and their de- 
pendents of a living, the 
bill’s defeat. 

_A pleasant loteoturs on the. program 


was an illustrated talk on roses and rose- 
growing by E. Miller Richardson of the 


American Rose Society. 


Miss Ponselle Mrs. 


ARMELA PONSELLE of the Metro- 
politan Opera, while in Washington 
to sing at the National Memorial Services 
to Women, answered: the comments re- 
cently made by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in regard to the need of women for 
special protective legislation. Miss Pon- 
selle said: 


| “Women. are equal mentally. with men. 
Mrs. Roosevelt has not denied this. Why 


then should they not determine their own — 


lives equally with men? | 


“Tf women have been exploited i in- 
dustry, it is because they have not been 
given freedom to grow to their full 
stature, and to achieve the power of self- 
protection. We need laws for the pro- 
tection of all workers who are in any 
way handicapped or weak, but we do not 
need laws which apply to all women and 
to ng men. : 


“Women today are to. forge 
ahe#.. They are in turn the inspirers of 
men, , If women are held back, men, too, 
will be held back. | 

“I have worked for many years. in the 
industries in which they are now handi- 


capping women by restricting the hours, 
and so on, in which they can work, making 
it less profitable for an employer to hire 


them. Women today are compelled to sup- 
port themselves. Many thousands are com- 
pelled to support their, dependents. Give 
hong it? power and freedom to do this.” 
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